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God and Our Daily Work 


There are at least three strong reasons why Social Action or any 
publication of the Church should direct your serious attention to the 
meaning of work in our contemporary society. They have been well 
stated by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches: 

1. The widespread feeling [exists} that what the Church has 
to offer has very little bearing on the problems that men 
encounter . . . in their daily pursuits. . . . Unless men feel 
that to be a Christian makes some recognizable difference 
to what they do during the greater part of their waking 
hours, they can hardly be expected to attach great impor- 
tance to its claims. 

2. Society is effectively changed, not by the enunciation of 
abstract principles, but by the daily decisions made in in- 
dustry and politics. A serious concern with the Christian 
meaning of work would promote action for a responsible 
society. 

3. Great is the lack of a clear doctrine of the Christian sig- 
nificance of the secular life, i.e., of men’s economic, political 
and cultural activities.* 

The first article in this issue describes what has probably been 


the predominant philosophy of work in American society. Robert 
Michaelsen calls if the Horatio Alger-Henry Ford ‘gospel of work.” 
Michaelsen, whose article is a summary of over a year’s intensive re- 
search, explains why this “gospel” is neither Christian nor relevant to 
the situation of the modern worker. Then Robert Calhoun, professor 
of historical theology, Yale University Divinity School, develops a 
democratic and Protestant concept of the significance of daily work. 
In the second half of this issue, a roundtable discussion by mid-west 
farmers of the relation of Christianity to their work is recreated. Profile 
sketches of a local labor leader and a small businessman seeking to 
make Christian economic decisions complete the issue. These men 
would be the last to pose as models, as Ray Gibbons observed about 
the subject of his article, and we do not represent them to you as such. 
However, all these people—theologians and laymen alike—are con- 
scientiously trying to live the Christian faith in their daily work and 


we commend their thoughts to you. 
—KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


*“Christian Action in Society,” an ecumenical inquiry published by the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


The Gospel of Work in America 
Robert Michaelsen 


“Work is our sanity, our self-respect, our salvation.” 
“Through work and work alone may health, wealth, and hap- 
piness inevitably be secured.” So wrote Henry Ford, the greatest 
twentieth century apostle of the gospel of work. 

His confidence in the efficacy of work was unexcelled. Work, 
he was certain, has the power to save both the individual and 
society. All thinking men know, Mr. Ford asserted, “that work 
is the salvation of the race, morally, physically, socially. Work 
does more than get us our living: it gets us our life.” In 1919 
he expressed the certainty that the salvation of the world de- 
pended on one thing: its getting back to work. Politics, treaties, 
diplomacy, would not settle the world’s ills; only work could 
do this. It was his opinion that the failure to work was the 
greatest sin because it lay at the basis of all the inadequacies 
and the failures of the individual and society. 


Ford: Mouthpiece of a Quasi-Religion 

Furthermore, Ford was convinced that the greatest problem 
of the age was a creeping laziness which corrupted the efforts 
of men in their work. ‘Nearly every social theory,” he wrote, 
“when stripped of its emotional trimmings, gets down to a 
formula for living without work. And the world being what 
it is, none of these formulas can operate.” But if men will put 
off this laziness and cast aside these formulas, placing their 
reliance instead in the power of work, their future is indeed 
bright. With it at the foundation, “A man’s destiny is within 
his own control.” He “ts still the superior being on the earth. 
There is no security outside of himself. There is no wealth out- 
side of himself.’’* 


In singing the praises of work in this fashion Henry Ford 


*Ford's “philosophy of work’ can best be found in the two books, My Life 
and Work and Today and Tomorrow, written in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther, and in his own column in the Dearborn Independent. Quotations 
above are from these sources. Italics have been supplied, 
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became the mouthpiece of a quasi-religion which has pene- 
trated deeply into the American mind and which has had an 
influence on American life yet to be measured. 


Importance of Understanding the Gospel of Work 

This quasi-religion I have called the “gospel of work.” It 
bears examination, for an understanding of its nature, influ- 
ence and prevalence may well help account for some of our 
present-day social and economic problems. An industrialism 
developed by men nursed on its milk has been beset by an un- 
rest which can in part be laid at the feet of the gospel of work, 
for this drab utilitarian philosophy has been unable to cope 
adequately with the problems of work in this industrial world. 
Businessmen raised under its influence crack up physically and 
mentally because of its insufficiency in meeting the stresses of 
a complicated age. (A recent dispatch from Philadelphia re- 
ports that the Benjamin Franklin Clinic of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital found enslavement to work at the base of the physical - 
and mental disturbances of 2,000 “tired businessmen.’’) 

Any approach to the ultimate problems of this industrial 
society which fails to take this basic philosophy into account 
can hardly hope: to succeed. Therefore it 1s mandatory that we 
who’ are concerned to develop a sense of Christian vocation for 
these days come to grips with the gospel of work. We need to 
gain some further insight into its roots, to understand its de- 
velopment, and to arrive at some appreciation of how closely 
our Christian faith has been (and is) allied with this other 
gospel. Such a comprehension will clear the decks for a more 
realistic approach to these troubled times. 


Roots of the Gospel of Work 

Ford was but one of the apostles of the gospel of work. He 
stood in a line of succession which extends back to the great- 
est exponent of the gospel, Ben Franklin, and includes William 
McGuffey, William Thayer, Horatio Alger, Andrew Carnegie 


Robert Michaelsen is assistant professor of religion at Iowa University. 
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and others. Franklin’s familiar formula, “Industry plus frugal- 
ity equals wealth and virtue,” stands at the heart of the creed. 
In it one finds that emphasis on the rational ordering of life 
so characteristic of the Puritan spirit, along with that un- 
ashamed exaltation of wealth as the goal of that rational con- 


trol which is so typical of the Yankee spirit. In it one also finds | 
the facile confidence that wealth and virtue go hand in hand, a © 


confidence which has so frequently dulled the moral and re- 
ligious sensibilities of Americans. 


No Excellence Without Labor 

Franklin's formula enjoyed the fortunate vehicle of thé pop- 
ular and influential Poor Richard’s Almanac. This insured it 
a widespread following in the nineteenth century. It found a 
prominent place in the McGuffey Readers, the backbone of 
American elementary education in that century. In his use of 
these the student not only sharpened his reading ability, but 
he came to understand that moral, intellectual and material 
success belonged only to those who wed themselves to hard 
work. Differences in talent or background, he was told, were 
incidental. 


Henry Ford was raised on these “truths”? of the gospel of 
work found in Poor Richard, McGuftey and countless other 
places. He frequently acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
“copy books,” claiming that ‘most of the wisdom of the world” 
was to be found therein. That the truths of the copy books 
might not be lost Mr. Ford sponsored the republication of 
McGuttey’s Eclectic Readers in 1925, and added his contribu- 
tion as an associate editor to the publication in 1936 of a book 
called Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers. 


Core of the Gospel of Work 


At the core of the gospel of work—and the basic truth from 
the point of view of its apostles such as Ford—is the simple 
assumption that rationally and purposefully ordered work is 
the prime necessity in the attainment of all that is good in this 
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life—and in the next life too, if one is interested in that. And 
some have been interested. In the early stages, before the gospel 
became so obviously materialistic, industry was generally 
praised as the way to a future, heavenly reward. This was espe- 
cially the case among the late Puritans, such as Cotton Mather 
in this country and Richard Steele and Isaac Barrow in Eng- 
land.* But the utility of work for entrance into heaven gave 
way to utility in this world with men such as Ben Franklin in 
America and Daniel Defoe in England. The emphasis on work 
persisted but the goals changed, though Franklin, and most of 
those who followed him, were willing to throw in heaven as a 
more or less incidental reward. 


Industry, the Highest Virtue; Poverty, the Result of Sin 

Singing the praises of industry has been a very common 
practice in American history. In certain cases these praises have 
become veritable hymns. Industry has been regarded as the 
mother of all virtue, the source of all that is good, the key to 
divine blessings of all sorts. It has been placed at the founda- 
tion of civilization, and regarded as that which makes nations 
great. America’s success in capturing the frontier and building 
a great nation has been attributed almost solely to this omni- 
competent virtue. With it man and society fulfill their divinely 
intentioned destiny; without it they fail of any positive achieve- 
ment. 

Along with this exaltation of work has come a wholesale 
condemnation of idleness as the source of sin, ungodliness 


*It appears to me that there is a distinct difference between the early Puritans 
and the late Puritans on this issue. Worldly work was blessed by the early Pur- 
itans, as‘it was also by the reformers but it was sanctioned because one could 
respond to and glorify God in any earthly vocation (with few exceptions), not 
because it was a means to heavenly reward or to the piling up of material wealth 
while on earth. In many ways the late Puritans are closer to the ethical emphasis 
of late medieval Roman Catholicism than to the reformers and early Puritans. 

+See Isaac Barrow, On Industry (London: 1693); J. G. Holland, “Work and 
Play,” in Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects (New York: 1901); Andrew Car- 
negie, The Gospel of Wealth and Other Timely Essays (New York: 1900) ; and 
B. C. Forbes, Keys to Success (New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing House), for 
particularly fluent and lengthy praises of industry. 
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and poverty. As industry leads to wealth and virtue so idleness 
can only result in poverty and sin. 


Major Elements in Gospel of Work 

But there is more to the gospel of work than this basic as- 
sumption that industry gets wealth and well-being while idle- 
ness produces the opposite results. Other assumptions cluster 
about the central doctrine to give it fullness and depth. They 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. The primary goal of work is personal possession meas- 
ured in terms of the accumulation of wealth. Furthermore, it 
is in accordance with human nature that this should be so since 
man 1s basically guided by his own material interests. 


2. Man ts essentially rational in the pursuit of this wealth. 
Set before him opportunity to accumulate more and he will 
inevitably avail himself of it as he sees its value to himself. 
Man is cold, calculating, rational. 


eT 


3. Man is a “lone wolf,” pursuing his own self-interest as a 
rugged individualist with little or no regard for society. Such 
selfishness is not to be condemned, however, since a beneficent 
providence turns such selfish pursuit into social good. 

These beliefs are the basic assumptions in that influential 
concept known as “economic man.” This concept received 
greatest impetus from the classical economists, being outlined 
especially in the writings of Adam Smith, asserted by Nassau 
Senior, and implicitly assumed by David Ricardo. 

4. A fourth component element of the gospel of work is the 
contention that the fruits of industry should be kept intact for 
the individual by the state. Free men originally bound them- 
selves together by contract in order to secure their own rights 
through organized government. Basic among these rights is 
the right to gain and hold property. 

John Locke is justly famous as the author of this theory. 
It is very probable that he did not mean it to be used in the 
maintenance of the stafus quo in property acquisition, but, 
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nevertheless, it has frequently been so used by the proclaimers 
of and adherents to the gospel of work. 


5. There is a final element which is perhaps more basic than 
all the others except the central doctrine. It has been at one 
time an explicit statement and at other times implicitly assumed, 
—namely, that man is the master of his fate, the controller of 
his destiny. “All successful men,” wrote Emerson, “have agreed 
in one thing,—they were causationists.”* No better term de- 
scribes the successful follower of the gospel of work than 
~Causationist,” nor the spirit of the gospel itself than ‘‘causa- 
tionism.” The successful man is one who “causes” things to 
happen as he desires; who gives the lie to any suggestion that 
such a thing as luck or chance has played a role in his success; 
who realizes that “nothing is got for nothing.” Only personal 
determination expressed through hard work stands at the base 
of accomplishment. If God is assigned any role it is that of 
junior partner. His “yea’’ is freely offered to the self-made man 
who has cultivated the proper virtues. His blessing rests upon 
. the wealth and material well-being of the successful man. 


In this confidence is the assurance that social relationships 
are “wide open.” The road from “‘log cabin to White House” 
had been travelled by some men; it could be traversed by many 
more. So too the highway from poverty to riches stood open 
for the determined American. Though poverty in later life 
was looked upon as a crime or a sin, it was regarded as of dis- 
tinct advantage in early life. Andrew Carnegie, for example, 
asserted that poverty should never be abolished. “To abolish 
honest, industrious, self-denying poverty would be to destroy 
the soil upon which mankind produces the virtues which en- 
able our race to reach a still higher civilization than it now 


possesses.’’} 


*Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essay on “Power,” in Vol. VI of the Fireside edi- 
tion of the Works of Emerson, p. 56. 

+Andrew Carnegie, The Gospel of Wealth and Other Timely Essays, op. cit., 
p- Xi. 
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The assumption of high social mobility also lies behind 
Henry Ford’s certainty that “The man who posseses health, 
strength, and skill is a capitalist. If he can use his health, 
strength, and skill to the best advantage, he becomes a ‘boss.’ 
If he uses himself to still better advantage he becomes a boss 
of bosses—that is, the head of an industry.”’* Ford felt that he 
had demonstrated the extraordinary power of self-determina- 
tion through industry and ingenuity in his own life; he was 
certain that others could emulate his success story. 


One also finds this sort of confidence behind a certain type 
of contemporary emphasis on “‘free enterprise,” and the in- 
sistence of an organization like the National Association of 
Manufacturers on the “right to labor.” Given the opportunity 
to exercise this “‘right’’ in a “free economy,” and given the 
right amount of ability and industry, any individual can suc- 
ceed. Life is such in the United States that he can ascend the 
economic ladder from bottom to top or near top. 


These in brief are the component elements of the gospel of 
work. The story of their development is one which cuts to the ~ 
heart of American intellectual and social history, and one which 
includes many of the outstanding names in that history. 


Christianity and the Gospel of Work 


This gospel stands high in the American creed. Its character 
and influence cannot be overlooked by one endeavoring to un- 
derstand twentieth century American industrial civilization, nor 
can it be by-passed by a Christian community anxious to de- 
velop a realistic doctrine of vocation for that society. 


The first necessity the Christian community faces in the de- 
velopment of such a doctrine is the awareness that the ‘‘social 
theory” of American Christianity has been deeply influenced by 
the gospel of work—so much so that frequently there has been 


*Henry Ford, Today and Tomorrow, op. cit., p. 150. 
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a practical identification of the two. Many preachers of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ have almost wholly accepted or absorbed 
the doctrines of the gospel of work. And many a Christian 
Jayman has consciously or unconsciously equated the two gos- 
pels. This affinity stands as a serious handicap to a realistic 
Christian doctrine of vocation for at least these two reasons: 
1) the gospel of work has been proved psychologically and 
sociologically inadequate, if not false; and 2) it is also theo- 
logically or religiously false. | 

Modern industrial research has demonstrated that a) the 
picture of man as a rugged individualist is highly overdrawn. 
Man 1s far more of a social being than assumed by the classical 
economists. One of his chief concerns in the industrial plant 
is to “make the team,” and once he has accomplished this he 
will shape his behaviour so as to stay in the good graces of that 
group, even at the expense of his economic interests. b) The 
worker is not completely rational in the pursuit of his own 
selfish interests. An incentive system built on this assumption 
has failed over and over as men have—apparently irrationally 
—restricted their output at a certain point despite the oppor- 
tunity to earn more through greater production. c) The worker 
desires much more from his work than economic well-being, 
though he does want that. He wants a sense of social satisfac- 
tion, a sense of personal participation in the total work process, 
and a feeling that what he is doing has an importance beyond 
the weekly paycheck.* 

These conclusions make it evident that that creed which 
identifies itself with the old gospel of work will find little fol- 
lowing among industrial workers. It is also clear from an 
analysis of the component elements of the gospel of work that 
whenever that identification has been made the Christian com- 
munity has played the harlot with false gods, for the gospel 


*These three points summarize some of the conclusions reached by Elton Mayo 
and his associates at the Harvard Business School, as well as certain other re- 
search groups. See especially Mayo's ‘two books: The Human Problem of an 
Industrial Civilization and The Social Problem of an Industrial Civilization. 
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of work is also theoretically and religiously false. Protestant- 
ism especially has placed a high value on common work, but 
not as a means to self-enhancement and gratification. Stress 
has rather been placed on the glory of God and the service of 
society. The sovereign God of Christian experience is neither 
a junior partner nor an indulgent father. Furthermore, Chris- 
tianity has never been so optimistic in its view of man that it 
could condone turning him loose in his pursuit of economic 
gain with little or no moral restraint. 


Toward a Realistic Christian Doctrine of Vocation 

Taking into consideration these negative conclusions about 
the gospel of work, a modern Christian doctrine of vocation 
might well proceed on these two lines: 

1. The fundamentals of the early Protestant doctrine of 
vocation need reemphasis. God is sovereign, man is servant. 
As servant, he may obey and glorify his sovereign in any “‘call- 
ing’ (with few exceptions). It is not only the minister who 
has a divine ‘‘call.’” The farmer, mechanic, doctor, lawyer and 
housewife also are “called” to serve and glorify God in their 
vocations. Thus common work has great value because, almost 
without exception, one may “‘witness’’ more fully and effective- 
ly in his work than in any other area. 

2. Along with this reemphasis, however, something is need- 
ed which the early Protestants did not produce. That is a more 
comprehensive and realistic view and understanding of work 
in its social and economic setting. Today that means an aware- 
ness of some of the complicated problems surrounding work in 
our industrial society. 

A combination of the religious and moral insights stemming 
from the first point, and the realistic recognition of the condi- 
tions of work resulting from the second, should produce some 
valid approaches to these work problems of American indus- 
trialism. For example, one of the most persistent problems in 
industry is the restriction of output by the worker. This prac- 
tice is certainly morally reprehensible; no Christian doctrine 
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of vocation could condone it, for such a doctrine implies a full 
use of one’s efforts in his work. But to stop with moral con- 
demnation is insufficient. Restriction of output cannot be at- 
tributed solely to “laziness” or dishonesty. Such causal factors 
as the genuine concern of the worker for his security, his al- 
most chronic suspicion of management, and his lack of interest 
in the end product of his labor must also be weighed. An ap- 
proach to restriction calls for moral judgment, but it also calls 
for an attack onthe question of worker security and an ovet- 
coming of the battleground atmosphere of industrial relations. 
A readjustment is needed in the industrial world. The Chris- 
tian community can point to this necessity and help provide 
patterns of change. 


~The Day’s Work as Christian Vocation 
Robert L. Calhoun 


To one ordinary way of thinking, there is nothing more 
commonplace and burdensome than the day’s work. It is what 
we have to do to acquire the means for enjoying leisure. Not 
work but leisure gives life its point and savor—holidays and 
vacations now, and retirement on $200 a month at the age of 
55 if we have been wise enough to buy the right kind of 1n- 
surance. Work is a means, but leisure is the end. 

There is enough solid truth in this popular view to make 
possible a very strong argument in its favor, especially if leisure 
be carefully enough distinguished from chronic inertia. I have 
no desire to disparage the partly godlike freedom of the true 
mendicant, the retired scholar, or the non-commercial fisher- 
man. Nor have I any enthusiasm for the tight-lipped prescrip- 
tion of toil and hardship as if these in themselves were enough 
to make a full human life. They are not. But since most of us, 
whatever our theories and preferences, must work during most 
of our lives, it seems worth while to examine again some of 
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the reasons for urging that quite ordinary work, no less than 
leisure, can have intrinsic values of the highest order. 


Democratic and Protestant Views of Daily Work 

This estimate of the day’s work is identified in the closest 
way with democratic and Protestant views of human life. 
Aristocratic thought has always tended to exalt the privileged 
status of a ruling class, free to come and go at will, and to re- 
gard the toil of the multitude, even of expert craftsmen and 
professional people, as an inferior way of living. In somewhat 
similar fashion, monastic and quasi-monastic ethics, in both 
Christian and non-Christian cultures, has explicitly recognized 
at least two grades of morality: the everyday decency of plain 
believers, and a superior perfection possible only for an ascetic 
élite. Against both these ways of disparaging the life and 
moral excellence open to the ordinary man, democratic and* 
Protestant principles are strongly set. Work as well as leisure, 
laymen equally with clerics are declared worthy of human 
honor and divine favor. 


This democratic and Protestant view is the one to be exam- 
ined here, in the special context of the concept of Christian 
vocation. It seems worth while to look first at this concept in 
its religious and its social bearings, and then at the effect that 
a Christian vocational pattern may have upon the day’s work. 


The Religious Basis of Vocation 

In its most basic features, the Christian idea of vocation is 
religious and theological. It refers to that divine calling or 
summons that comes to every man to whom the word of God 
becomes an urgent reality. In a simple and obvious sense, this 
is the practical center of the Christian gospel: the conviction 
that God actively seeks man, and that man is able and obligated 
to answer. The call or vocation thus addressed to man is not a 


Robert L. Calhoun is professor of historical theology, Yale University 
Divinity School, and author of God and the Common Life and God and 
the Day’s Work. 
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dictated truth, a body of information. It is an imperative 
demand that man shall cease from irresponsible self-seeking, 
and take the one course in which his powers can find mature 
fulfilment—the way of devotion to God and to his fellow men. 
In the powerful language of traditional theology, this is a de- 
mand that man shall be regenerated—reborn at a new level 
and with a new direction for his life, a direction defined by the 
unveiling of God’s will in Jesus Christ. 


The Response God Requires of Men 

The fundamental response required from man, moreover, 1s 
not merely the intellectual or verbal acknowledgement of some 
assertion about God, but the whole-hearted practical devotion 
traditionally called faith and love. This response is nothing less 
than a profound realignment of the whole personal outlook, 
transformation of the practical motives, and revaluation of the 
goals toward which the newly awakened believer's life is di- 
rected. As a dynamic new loyalty, faith in God works continu- 
ously to reshape a man’s thought, feeling, and action. Not be- 
cause he plans it so, but because he finds himself moved as ir- 
resistibly as one is moved by love for one’s child, mate, com- 
rade, or country, he seeks to give worthy expression to: his deep 
commitment in fitting service of God and men. 


Now such religious experience as this comes to men in and 
largely through the social situations in which they live. God's 
word is mediated through all sorts of natural events, historical 
processes, and human relationships. It comes through the wis- 
dom and the errors of human parents, the heroic successes 
and the failures of companions, the large-scale loyalties, ag- 
gressions, conflicts and cooperations of governments and 
peoples. In this concrete network of human action God’s will, 
as Jesus’ life and death have enabled us to recognize it, is 
spelled out in terms of steady judgment and creative love. 

Each man’s part in this social fabric consists chiefly of the 
work he carries on day after day, year after year. Needless to 
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say he identifies himself with his world in other essential 
ways also: through imaginative vision that ranges back over 
its history and forward in hope for its future; through unsought 
moments of emotional uplift, or of poignant sympathy; through 
intimate sharing of anxieties and joys with trusted friends; 
through solitary heights of prayer. Without these high lights, 
the landscape of anyone’s living is dull and flat. But the solid 
rock and earth which they can illuminate is mostly the labor 
that makes up the bulk of ordinary human living. Unless God's 
word comes to most men and women through their work, it 
can have at best a narrow place in their lives. 


A Good Medium for Doing God’s Will 

Happily, meaningful work has many characteristics that 
_ make it a fit medium for the divine summons and the required 
human response. For one thing, the demands of a job are not 
arbitrary or capricious, but objective and intrinsic demands. To 
work in wood, stone, or metal, to manage plants or animals, 
to plan or to participate in a social enterprise means to learn 
the ways of other beings than oneself and adapt one’s impulses 
to their stubborn requirements. Moreover, such learning and 
adaptation call for long-term persistence; a disciplined regu- 
larity of effort that lasts through rough and smooth weather, 
success and failure; a hard-won cumulative mastery of tools, 
materials, methods—and oneself: No serious worker can for 
long be unacquainted with obstinate, massive exactions, em- 
bedded in the very stuff of man’s struggle for security and 
abundance. In such exactions, religious insight has seen one 
aspect of the laws of God, and of His will for men. The myth 
of man’s expulsion from the Garden of Eden saw in the 
laws chiefly a punishment for human disobedience; but a more 
mature judgment has recognized in man’s status as responsible 
workman a far more significant mode of life than the animal 
innocence that preceded it in the evolutionary scale. 


How Work Is Rewarding 
For work is not merely exacting. It is rewarding in a unique 
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and profound way. Only the serious workman can have the 
special satisfactions of one who shares in the productivity on 
which continuing human life itself depends. He and his fel- 
lows carry the weight of our survival on their shoulders. If the 
daily needs of mankind are to be met, the faithful daily labor 
of competent workers must go on without more than brief 
interruption. Otherwise, most of us will die and the rest go 
back to the jungle. To share in the world’s work is to help 
- sustain the world’s life. But this is to put the truth in minimal 
terms. Perhaps a better way to suggest the significance of man’s 
labor is to say that the workman can share in God’s unfinished 
task of creation itself. He cannot create as God does, making a 
world exist; but he can help to carry on God's work of making 
the existing world better. 


In such participation, moreover, we ordinary men and women 
should have an obvious and indispensable chance for personal 
fulfilment of the exacting sort that consists in losing one’s life 
to find it. At least one essential difference—perhaps the most 
basic difference—between infantile and adult human beings is 
that the former are irresponsible egoists, the latter are morally 
responsible (z.e. responsive and dependable) persons. It is 
right that the infant be shielded from premature burden-bear- 
ing; he belongs in the Garden of Eden, the state of sub-per- 
sonal irresponsibility. But it is all wrong for a growing child 
and youth, still more for one who should be an adult, to stop 
at that level. To become a man, one must leave paradise behind 
(save for the holidays that, now and again, even a strong man 
needs),-and earn his bread by the sweat of his face. Mere 
physical sweat, moreover, is not enough. The maturing effect 
of work lies not primarily in physical exhaustion, but in a slow- 
ly growing readiness to sink oneself in the job that needs to 
be done, and so to discover or develop in oneself a new per- 
spective in which one’s own naive desires are no longer domi- 


nant. 
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A New Dimension for Work 

Such maturing, without which no one becomes a responsible 
adult, is not by itself what Christian theology calls regenera- 
tion; but it involves many of the same processes and motives. 
And for very many Christians, from the days of the fisherman- 
apostles and of Paul the tent-maker to our own, the working 
life in which most men and women come to adulthood has 
been the context in which they have heard God’s call to a still 
more difficult kind of maturity. St. Paul defined this further - 
step explicitly as attaining “unto a fullgrown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: that we may be 
no longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine . . .; but dealing truly in love, may 
grow up in all things into him, who is the head, even Christ.” 

Jesus himself, paradoxically enough, indicates the required 
new dimensions of life in the Kingdom of God by pointing to 
the unstiffened freshness.and openness of a little child. The 
paradox is needed, as St. Paul too understood, to prevent us 
from supposing that to be competent, serious, and successful 
is of itself to be Christian. Successful adults who feel too secure 
in their success, who lack the eager trustfulness and quick peni- 
tence of unspoiled children, are not really reborn, in Jesus’ 
sense or in St. Paul’s. Good work by itself cannot make men 
and women good Christians. But it can help to make them 
adults fit to be reborn, without too much risk of relapsing into 
infancy; and it can expose them in all sorts of ways to the 
divine summons which, though it calls them to a mode of life 
beyond competent workmanship, yet comes to very many of 
them in and through the channels of daily work. It is not with- 
out reason that St. Paul, and after him Luther and Calvin, use 
the term vocation to mean both the crucial divine summons, and 
the social status and occupation of the one to whom it comes. 


The Christian and His Choice of Vocation 
One further essential word is needed to round out the story. 
A working man or woman, and a community of men and 
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Fred Fehl 


The necessity of men finding work which offers solid human satisfaction 
and not simply front or show is forcibly indicated in Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman. 


women, for whom Christian vocation in this full sense has be- 
come real cannot escape some fairly drastic consequences for 
the working life itself. In the first place, one for whom the 
day’s work has taken on the character of a Christian vocation 
may well find his choice of jobs (in as far as he can choose) 
rather different from that of a purely secular worker intent on 
prestige or profit, instead of the satisfaction of fundamental 
human needs. Cn the one hand, for the Christian some kinds 
of profitable work are excluded, if they involve too much 
sacrifice of integrity or of concern for the common welfare. 
On the other hand, the Christian may choose quite happily a 
useful job with less glamor and more solid human satisfaction 
for himself and others, because he is not hampered by artificial 
cravings for show. Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman has 
made these points more forcibly than any prose analysis can 
make them. Christian vocation demands realism, integrity, 
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and concern for the common good in choice of a job. “ 

These same demands, needless to say, apply also to the way 
the job is done. In a fairly obvious sense, every competent, de- 
voted, social-minded workman, whether Christian or not, will 
affirm all of them. In detailed performance of the work in 
hand, the Christian worker can scarcely do more than to follow” 
scrupulously and enthusiastically the lines of sound, respon- 
sible craftsmanship as any good workman would do. But for 
the Christian, good workmanship is not only an affirmation of 
personal integrity and social responsibility. It is an expression, 
partial but genuine, of religious devotion and a continuing 
source of religious insight. Even when his overt performance 
is the same as that of his non-religious neighbor, its signifi- 
cance for his total life is different; for it involves different 
motives and a more ample perspective. The Christian workman 
is different, even when his work looks the same. 


The Christian and the Work of Others 

This inner difference in the man himself may and should be 
displayed in more than usually persistent efforts to help change 
the over-all pattern of existing jobs in the direction of more 
adequate provision for human needs, including the needs of 
workers themselves for more meaningful work. It is likely 
to be characteristic of the skilled and responsible secular expert 
—surgeon or engineer, lawyer or farmer—that he is content to 
work expertly within the area of his own job. Even a leader in 
craft or industrial organization may find it hard to think and 
feel beyond the special interests of his own group. Whether 
in practice Christian workers, organizers, and professional men 
by and large show more inclusive imagination and more gen- 
erous devotion to the welfare of all their fellows, especially 
those less fortunate than themselves, I do not know. Certainly 
some do. And in principle, all are obligated to such inclusive 
concern. Christian vocation has always demanded that as 
servants of God we seek also the welfare of men everywhere. 
The gospel acknowledges’ only one God and one world. 


Farming as a Christian Vocation 
A ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION 


Shirley E,. Greene 


The other night in a little community about halfway across 
America, a group of farmers and villagers, together with two 
ministers, sat down to discuss the question: What does it mean 
to be a Christian farmer ? 

By agreement they eliminated from discussion the areas of 
private devotional practice, family life, citizenship, theological 
beliefs and the like. Their focus was vocational: What are the 
implications of Christian teaching for our attitudes and prac- 
tices in the production and marketing of agricultural com- 
modities ? 

Paul opened the discussion: I believe our Christian respon- 
sibility as farmers begins with the dirt. If God created the 
earth, he must have put the fertility in the soil, and He surely 
intended for us farmers to try to keep it there for the sake of 
those who come after us. 

John: \ agree with that, but there are times when it isn’t so 
easy. I can remember, and you can too, Paul, when we farmers 
simply couldn’t afford to put in soil conservation practices with 


the prices we were getting for our stuff. 


Paul: Of course I think conservation will pay dividends in 
the long run, but I believe we have a deeper reason than that 
as Christians. We owe it to God to save the soil whether it 
pays or not. 

Albert: Isn’t it a fact that some refused to terrace during the 
depression because they couldn’t afford it. Then when pros- 
perity came they failed to practice conservation because they 
were too eager to make a quick killing ? 

*This pbucle reproduces in summary form an actual group discussion held re- 
cently in a mid-western community. Mr. Greene, agricultural relations secretary 


of the Council for Social Action, has been organizing a series of such round 
tables in sevetal communities in the United States. 
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Van Tuhl, Janesville Gazette 


A study committee on the application of Christian ethics to dairy farming 

meeting at the Congregational Church, Emerald Grove, Wisconsin. The 

discussion of a similar group provided the basis of the article by Shirley 

Greene. In the photograph from left to right: Ted Walton, farmer; Grant 

Ritter, radio station farm director; Shirley Greene; Rev. Louis G. Poppe, 

pastor; Stanley Kemp, farmer; Ralph Gunn, county municipal court judge. 
Two other farmer-members of the committee are not pictured. 


Morris: Why are farmers so anxious to make every cent they 


can during the prosperous years? Isn't it partly at least, because 


they remember the long farm depression and fear a return 
of something like it in the future? Isn’t it fear and insecurity 
that drives them ? 


Conservation of the Soil and Religion 

Edward; That raises a question in my mind. Is conservation 
of soil a concern and responsibility of the farmer alone? Over 
80 pet cent of the American people now live away from the 
farm. They expect the other 20 per cent to produce their food 
and fiber. Isn’t there a public interest in soil conservation? 
Mustn’t the consuming public either pay enough for food so 
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that the farmer can maintain his fertility in the long’ run, or 
- else provide governmental assistance for programs of soil con- 
servation ? 

Carleton: Maybe it isn’t fair to ask the farmer to be Chris- 
_ tian unless the rest of us are willing to be Christian too. 

Bill: On that deal you just brought up, Edward, I'll take 
mine in a fair price rather than any government checks. 

Edward: | can see why you feel that way, Bill, and I think 
we can trust you all right to look after your soil. But I do see 
another angle. If we in town agree to pay farmers more, how 
do we know they will use it for conservation instead of new 
cars, personal pleasures, liquor and what not. We'd be surer, 
wouldn’t we, that our heritage of soil was being looked after 
if we paid the extra in taxes and let the government make sure 
the farmer does use the money for soil improvement ? 

John: There’s another practical angle to this soil conserva- 
tion business. Too many of the farms around here are owned 
by people who don’t live on them—don’t even live in the com- 
munity. A lot of them live way off in cities. They don’t know 
anything about conservation. All they care about is an annual 
income from the land, regardless of how it is treated. The 
renter, who sees the land going down, can’t afford to do any- 
thing about it because it isn’t his. 

Morris: You'd say, then, that if conservation is a Christian 
goal, one Christian method of getting there would be to have. 
the people who own the land doing the actual farming. 

John: 1 certainly would. Tenancy is bad not only for the 
land, but for the community. You remember when they sold 
out that big estate down below us. It went into several family- 
sized farms. We have had a better community down there since 
that change took place. 


Virtue = Success? 
Bill: I'd like to go back to something you said a moment 
ago, Edward. You spoke about some farmers using extra in- 
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come for drink, pleasure, etc. It seems to me you've got your 
finger on the main point right there. If you're talking about - 
being a Christian farmer, doesn’t it all come back to the in- 
dividual? You give two farmers the same set-up in land, build- 
ings, and equipment, and give them the same prices for their 
product. What’ll happen? One will save ten cents on every 
dollar he earns and get ahead. The other will spend a dollar 
ten for every dollar he makes and he'll go broke. That's all 
imere.is (Out 


Paul: That's not quite all, is it? Individual energy, ability, 
and thrift go a long ways, but what you've said doesn’t explain 
why hundreds of thousands of farmers who were doing very 
well before 1929 suddenly became so lazy and incompetent 
that they all went broke in 1933. 


Albert: That was depression. That hit everybody. I don’t see 
how you can make a moral issue out of that. 


Bil; J still maintain what I said before. The best ones came 
through the depression. The lazy ones got squeezed out. 


Carleton: That's too simple an answer, Bill. I know right 
here in this community some mighty good; hard-working farm- 
ers that lost their farms during those years. On the other hand, 
I can think of a man whose farm wasn’t three miles from where 
we're sitting, who came through, as you say. Every one of his 
neighbors will tell you he did it by driving every sort of hard 
and crooked bargain he could think of. I've heard him brag 
that he never got the worst of a trade. 


Ethics in Trading 

John: Now there's a big moral issue for you. It’s not only 
in depression; it’s all the time. I'll be perfectly frank and use 
myself as an example. Suppose I’m combining soybeans to haul 
to the elevator. I've got one patch in my field that’s pretty 
weedy. The beans aren’t so good. Do you suppose I’m going 
to let that patch get on top of the load. Certainly not. I'd see 
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that it’s on the bottom. The same with my poor corn. The same 


“with defects in cattle I have to sell. I'm going to conceal them 


if I can. What’s more you fellows know perfectly well that 
you do the same thing every day. 


Albert: So do all the other farmers. But we don’t fool the 
elevator men any. They know we do it and make their allow- 
ance for that. That's part of the game. 


Edward: By saying it’s part of the game, do you.mean to 
imply that that sort of deception has no ethical significance ? 


Bill: It may be ethical or it may be unethical, but like John 
says, we all do it, and we'd lose a-good many dollars that we 
need to support our families if we didn’t play it that way. 


Paul: Now, I'm not so sure about that. One season I helped 
a neighbor load and haul melons to market. Before we had 


_ been in there very many times, I observed that the buyers were 


always on the look-out for his truck. They’d flock around it. 


~ He always sold his load fast and got a premium for it. I found 
» out the reason. They had ‘come to trust him. They knew his 


bottom melon was going to be just as good as his top one, 
and every one was as good as he said it was. 


Edward: Vd like to ask a question, John, about that business 
ot putting the good corn on top of the load. You haul to a 
privately-owned elevator, don’t you? 


John: Yes, why ? 


Co-ops Make It Easier to be Christian? 
Edward: | was just wondering. Suppose you belonged to a 


~ cooperative elevator where you and your neighboring farmers 


owned the outfit. There you would know that whatever profit 


~ was made would not go to somebody else but would come 


back to you. on a patronage basis. Would you be as likely in 
that case, to cheat on your loads ? 
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John: You think co-ops are more Christian than private op- 
erators? I haven't been able to see that in any of them around 
here. 


Edward: 1 don’t know as I would say they were more Chris- 
tian, in themselves. Let’s say they miake it a little easier for a 
farmer who wants to do what he ought to do to do what he 
wants to do. 


Albert: That’s quite a sentence. Could I change the subject? 


Morris: All right. But let’s pin down one point before we 
leave this honesty business. Can't we agree that Christianity 
demands that we trade fair and square. If we don’t or if be- 
cause of custom or economic pressure we can’t, then there is a 
challenge to the Christian conscience to get to work as indi- 
viduals and groups to change that condition. 


Government Programs and Christianity 


Albert: 1 would accept that. My question has to do with gov- 


ernment programs. What do you fellows think of the Chris- 


tan ethics of a farm program that relies on crop restriction 
as long as the world is full of needy and hungry people? 

Bill; It’s screwy, just like most of the other government pro- 
grams. 

Edward: Maybe it’s screwy, Bill, but let me ask the other 
half of that question. What do you think of an economic system 
which uses the abundance the farmer produces to force down 


his price until he himself goes broke with unmarketable crops 
in his barns ? 


Paul: That’s screwy too. What's the answer? 


Bill; Well, I still believe if the government would get out 


and let the good old law of supply and demand take over, we 
farmers would make out pretty well. 


Paul; We didn’t the last time. 


Carleton: Isn't the trouble there that too many other people 
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are monkeying with the law of supply and demand. Industry 
cuts her production if necessary to hold her prices up to a 
profitable margin. Agriculture can’t do that—at least not with- 
out a government program. 


Edward: V\l tell you how I feel about that. We can’t in- 
crease our prosperity by restriction of production in any line— 
business, labor, or agriculture. I’m opposed to restrictive prac-, 
tices anywhere. So far as the farm program goes, I believe it 
is in the national interest for farmers to have some protection. 
However, I’m against crop restriction as the way of keeping 
farm prices up. As Albert says, so long as there are hungry 
people, I believe the energies of government and of all of us 
should be toward improving nutrition, increasing consumption, 
expanding exports to the needy parts of the world—everything 
that will get food to people. But it must be done without penal- 
izing the farmer just because he has produced the abundance 
the world needs. 


Albert: If I were going to try to summarize this discussion 
I would say that it is going to be pretty hard for farmers to be 
practicing Christians in their vocation in a community where 
too many other people are practicing pagans in theirs. But none 
of us should wait until others are Christian before we start 
trying to be. 

Carleton: What's more, I never realized how complicated 
being a Christian in your vocation might get to be if you really 
took it seriously. I’m more confused than when the discussion 
started. 

Morris: 1 guess we will need a good many such evenings as 
this before we can arrive at Christian answers to all these 
problems. 

Edward: And we're going to need thousands of little groups 
like this doing the same thing all over America before we get 
to first base in the game of making our nation’s agriculture 
Christian. 


Oscar Holste, Union Man 
Francis W. McPeek 


There is no trace of bitterness in him. His voice is quiet and 
patient. Even at the beginning of your acquaintance you get the 
impression that he is one of the kindliest men you have ever 
met. It startles you a bit to learn that any man so unassuming 
could be president of a union of 30,000 railway workers. You 
wonder: Isn’t he too mellow to put up a fight? How can a man 
like this bargain with hard-boiled railroad executives ? 

After you know him better you find the answers. The inner 
toughness of Oscar Holste was fashioned out of an impov- 
erished boyhood, reinforced by the Great Depression, and 
nourished by a vocational frustration that lasted almost twenty 
years. The toughness is there. all right. So is the kindliness. 
And both are genuine. 


Two Great Concerns: Religion and the Union 


Apart from his family, Oscar Holste has two passionate con- 
cerns—his religion and the union. From his wife's point of view, 
it is probable that both take up too much of his time. For years 
Lucille has been a “union widow,” and—firm a Christian as 
she is—she would be less than human if at least occasionally 
she did not protest his frequent absences from their Chicago 
home and fireside. 

“Sometimes when she and I talk about it, I say I'll quit my 
union jobs. I know it isn’t right for a man to be on the go as 
much as I am. Then she thinks it over and says I would be fool- 
ish to stop. She says I wouldn’t be happy if I didn’t have my 
union work to do, and that she wants me to continue. When 
you consider that Lou hasn’t been too well for a long time, 
youll understand what a wonderful woman she is.” 


Early Background 


Oscar Holste was born 48 years ago on a farm near Chicago. 
At the age of 15 he had to get out and go to work. The family 
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was desperately poor, and, besides, his father was about to 
retire. Thus a sharp end was put to his dream of an education 


and the ministry. 


“Father never had much use for the church. Several times our 
pastor came out’to the farm to talk to him about my becoming 
a minister. But Father said that a preacher’s life was worse than 
a dog’s life. And that was that. 

“My mother was a Christian saint. She didn’t agree with 


Father about religion, for to her it was the most important 


thing about life. Father came to church only when we children 


were confirmed, but we went with Mother every Sunday. I’ve 


always enjoyed just being in a church.” 

Originally they attended an Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. “I was confirmed in it, and it was there I got the idea 
I'd like to be a minister. It seemed to me then and now a grand 


Lee Olsen 


Oscar Holste 


“me 
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way to help people. For years I kept hoping I could go on to 
Ceminary, and I did take night classes at Northwestern Uni- 
versity until the depression put a stop to it.” 


Railroad Employment : 

Young Holste’s first job was in the Chicago general office 
of the Northwestern Railroad. “I was the lowest class clerk—an 
office boy. Then they put me in the reconsignment department. 
My job was to re-route freight cars of trains broken up in 
Chicago. They paid me $20 a month for this, and I held the job 
until I was promoted to a claim investigator’s job in 1923. 
That's what I’m still doing.” 

He is proud of his 33 years of continuous employment with 
the Northwestern, and of his membership in the company’s 
Veterans Association, an organization that requires at least a 
25-year service record for admission. “Our meetings,” he says, 
“are the only chance I get to see many of the people with whom 
I started to work long ago.” 

Wages have improved over the quarter of a century. In 1924 
a claim investigator had a daily rate of $6.45. Today he re- 
ceives $14.35, and works 40 hours a week. When Holste is at 
his desk with the company—about one-third of the time now, 
with the other two-thirds going into union activities—he is 
working for an annual income of around $3600. “There are 
180 people in the General Office, most of them with over 25 
years of service, and this is about the average of what we all 
receive. 


W ork in the Union 

A few months ago the Northwestern offered Holste a super- 
visor’s job. There would be a little more money attached to it, 
but he turned it down. “I'd have to leave the union to take it.” 
The way he says it, you get the idea that it would be a cruel 
fate. 

Holste was interested in unionism years before he could do 
anything about it. “We used to talk about Organizing back in 
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the twenties. We did try several times. Then the bosses would 
hear about it, call in individuals responsible for the talk, and 
put the fear of God in them. So we'd forget about it for a 
while.” 

White collar unionism comes hard, and the vast majority of 
Holste’s people are office workers. He still spends noon hours 
talking union to the 10 per cent of the workers in the Chicago 


area who have not signed up. “The young people are the hard- 


est to convince. They walk in and take a job with benefits won 
after years of struggle by us older people. They don’t stop to 
figure out how these things came.” 

Back in 1934 Holste found his volunteer organizing activities 
easier. ‘The people who had been through the mill were ready 
for it then. I met union officials for the first time, and saw how 
they conducted their business. I was more impressed with the 
importance of unions than ever. So I became active in forming 
our lodge. My argument then and now is that if we are going 
to enjoy benefits which a union brings us, we ought to help 


_ pay for them.” 


The newly organized lodge rewarded his efforts by electing 
him their local chairman—their “grievance” man. He has held 
this job ever since. There is no pay in it, but for Holste it turned 
out to be the first rung of the union careerist’s ladder. Stepping 
up on it, he found his life vocation. From this point on, the 


_ idea of the ministry faded out. 


W ork in the Church 
Oscar met Lucille, his wife, in a Methodist Church and began 
what, for all intents and purposes, was a three-year courtship 


under Methodist auspices. ‘In fact, it was when we were on 


‘ our way home one Sunday night from Epworth League that I 


proposed. Lou was 20, and I was 23.” 

Following their marriage in 1924, they joined what was to 
become known as the Fourth Congregational Church of Chi- 
cago—a consolidation of three churches, one of which had just 


in 
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been burned out. “We thought we ought to unite with others 
to rebuild. Until 1930 we sang in the choir every Sunday, and 
again—when we moved back into Chicago—from 1934 to 
ees 

Their list of church activities is lengthy, though Lucille, un- 
der doctor’s orders, has had to withdraw in recent years’ from 
many of the things she once did. Oscar was a member of the 
board of trustees for 15 years, is still a deacon of long service, 
and for 10 years was president of the congregation’s board of 
directors. This responsibility he was obliged to resign several 
years ago while on a full-time Washington assignment for the 
union. 

Fourth Congregational Church is, to use Holste’s descrip- 
tion, ‘‘a workingman’s church.” It has but few business people 
in it. Despite this, he thinks it tends to be “conservative, ” 
especially when it comes to church discussion of social prob- 
lems. “I’ve been trying to get a social action committee started. 
Popular programs and fellowship meetings are wonderful. But 
the church ought to be concerned, too, about some of the big 
issues in the community.” 


The Rev. Reuben A. Stauss—whose Sunday morning con- 
gtegations average better than half of the enrolled membership 
—thinks the Holste’s are a “preacher’s inspiration.” “They are 
always in their place of worship-when Oscar is home. He looks 
right at you and takes in everything you've got to say!” Mr. 
Stauss regards Oscar as one of the best friends and lay coun- 
selors he has ever had. ‘He knows how to keep a confidence. 
In meetings he thinks without prejudice, is willing to listen to 
reason, and is determined to get all information bearing on 
a point.” 


Political Action 


For 10 years Holste has been president of the Chicago Dis- 
trict Council, the central organization of 100 lodges (local 
unions) in the Chicago switching district. The full organiza- 
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tional name of his outfit is the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees! The short way—though not official—of referring to it 
is the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the BRC. 


Nationwide the union has 350,000 members. In Hlinois there 
are 50,000, 30,000 of whom live and work in Chicago, the 
country’s most important railway center. They are the people 
who sell the railroad, steamship, airline, and bus tickets. They 
handle freight shipments, mail, express goods, and baggage in 
transit. 

As the Chicago president of the district council, Oscar 1s 
paid $15 a month. His duties are to conduct the council’s meet- 
ings, to represent it in local civic and labor groups when the * 
membership’s interests are affected. 


But the union job which takes him away from his railroad 
desk for weeks at a time is his post as chairman of the Illinois 
~ State Legislative Committee. This is the political action arm 
for the state’s 50,000 BRC members. Holste was elected to the 
job originally in 1945, when it was established, and has held 
it since. 

He attends all meetings of the Illinois Legislature when it 
is in session at Springfield. He is expected to be present at every 
hearing of the Commerce Commission which involves in any 
way his members. Further, he is required to participate to 
the fullest extent in political activities “in such a manner as to 
serve the interests of working people.” 


Holste spends a lot of time on trying to solve ordinary human 
problems, especially when they have relationship to Govern- 
ment agencies or departments. “We are asked to help with a 
state hospital commitment, with income tax difficulties, with 
admission of relatives from abroad under the immigration laws. 
In Washington we are in touch with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and with other governmental offices with which our 
people may have business. Whether it’s on a state or federal 
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level—regardless of the problem—we are always trying to 
help. 

Gann improved legislation—introducing bills and working 
for their adoption—is a time-consuming operation. This year 
Holste tried his best to get a law passed in Illinois requiring 
employers to assume the cost of physical examinations of job 
applicants, and another to require them to provide for a free 
pay-check cashing facility for employees. Both bills died on the 
third reading, but Holste will be back after them in the next 
legislature. 

“Working people are charged by banks and currency ex- 
changes for cashing their checks. A charge of 65 to 85 cents is 
common, and within the last year I have paid as high as $1.10 
to get mine cashed in a bank. For the worker who doesn’t have 
a bank account, or isn’t able to cash his check at his own bank, 
it may mean an annual loss of $6 to $8. It isn’t fair.” 

The BRC is an American Federation of Labor affiliate, and 
as such will have a hand in shaping the policies of Labor’s 
League for Political Education—the AFL political action group. 


Holste thinks the approach is intelligent, and is glad to be © 


active through it. 


Religious Views 


As both a good unionist and church member, Holste sees — 


union and church as supplementary to each other in aiding 
people to a better way of life. “I see little difference, in a way, 
between them. Good labor relations, for example, are Christian 
ideals in action. They are ideals embodied in the work we do, 
and in our relations to one another, regardless of our jobs. The 
church helps people spiritually, and the union helps them eco- 


nomically. We've got to have both to make life what it ought 
to be.” 


Holste is presently a director of the Council for Social Ac-_ 


tion, elected by the General Council in June 1948, for a term 
of six years. , 


Holste believes that a man who is active in church and who 
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has a real religious faith takes a different attitude toward 
people. ‘Both labor officials and management men are usually 
riore considerate. It is not necessarily so, but generally so. I’ve 
found out through a good many years of observation that a 
fellow who is active in his church and in community affairs is 
more interested in you and what you are trying to accomplish 
than one who stays out of such activities.” 

Life has not been too gentle with Lucillé and Oscar Holste. 
They have shared grief in the loss of an. infant child, have 
helped to care for aging parents, have scrimped and saved as 
working people must. Only last year were they able to pur- 
chase a home. 

But they have found their compensations in religion, in their 
daughter Lynne, and in family life and work. Holste knows 
people and their troubles. His vision and helpfulness have 
grown out of years of routine work in an important industry 
and a vital church. For Holste, the union jobs have become 
his ministry. 


John Calvin, Businessman 
Ray Gibbons 


John H. Ives is a layman who gives himself unstintedly to 
the church, a small businessman who tries to live his religion 
in his daily work. Ives owns and directs an insurance business 
and operates some hotel property and is presently the president 
of the Real Estate Board of Bridgeport, Connecticut. His sin- 
cerity in seeking to make his faith permeate his daily work 1s 
convincing to all his friends. Both his success and his failures 
point up the difficulty of the small businessman in American 
society achieving a sense of significant Christian vocation which 
is more than simply a “gospel of work.” 

Recently Ives, in seeking to sum up his religious faith said, 
“We are all sinners to one extent or another and our Heavenly 
Father recognizes this weakness in us; but forgiveness of our 
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errors and sins of yesterday does not constitute a permission to 
repeat them today, nor tomorrow.” 


God as “Partner” 


He went on to point out that he detested religion which has 
been locked up in a compartment “and made a one-day-a-week 
affair.” He insisted that “unless we recognize God as our con- 
stant partner, in business, socially and otherwise, we can never 
hope to find the peace of mind, the love and understanding, 
the glorious life that could be ours.” 


This “constant partner” relationship relieves John of a great 
deal of unnecessary worry. “When I am away from my office 
for a month of travel for the church, I do not worry about the 
business. Just before you came in my secretary called on the 
phone to inform me of the possibility of buying a business 
which would yield me an income of $10,000 a year. The usual 
arrangement in such a proposition is to share the income half 
and half for two or three years. I know the man is selling be- 
cause he has a bad heart. I told her to let him write his own 
ticket. I'd be willing to give him half the proceeds for a five- 
year period, but whether I get that business or not doesn’t 
worry me one bit.” 


Ives is a Calvinist in his emphasis upon the virtues of dili- 
gence, thrift and honesty. His conviction that “God is our con- 
stant partner” does not excuse the junior member from very 
hard work. In a recent broadcast for Laymen’s Sunday on the 
WCBS “Church of the Air” he spoke his mind. ‘Many of us 
have become lackadaisical and selfish, we have idealized our 
own ego, we have become habitually seekers of posessions with- 
out the desire to give of our best efforts. Perhaps we too have 
forgotten what stewardship is, that all we possess has been 
given us by Almighty God, that for all this we must be grate- 
ful, acknowledging it by sharing these gifts and talents with 
those about us.” 


At the time he spoke, he was preparing for a full week of 
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John H. Ives at his insurance office desk in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


visiting and lecturing at Negro colleges, then two weeks speak- 
ing to laymen’s groups in Ohio. “Laymen ask me how I can 
give so much time to the church and similar programs,” ob- 
serves Ives, “but I tell them that it isn’t my time in the first 
place. It’s really God’s time. If I use it for important matters 
then I’m making a reasonable return on His investment ietiess 


“No Talent Should Lie Idle” 

John’s faith constrains him to improve himself, his skills and 
abilities. No talent should lie idle, even though circumstances 
limit its development, he maintains. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to him when, at 16 years of age, he was granted a scholar- 
ship to Yale but was unable to accept it because of the linger- 
ing illness and death of his father which drained the family 
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resources. He had hoped to become a physician, like his father. 
Instead, he went into the local bank as a “runner” at eight dol- 
lars a week. He recalls now that he “chose” the banking job 
because it would give him an education “and I'd be paid for 
taking it.” 

It was a large bank and Ives went through all departments 
learning the business. Then he grew restless. Realizing there 
was no further advancement until a senior officer died or un- 
less one had a relative among the directors, he started an in- 
surance business on his own. 

“Do you think you have as much sense of a ‘calling’ in the 
insurance and real estate business as you would have had as a 
doctor ?”” Ives was asked. “As I look back on it now I’m sure 
I do,” he replied. “I recall my father’s words on his death-bed, 
‘Son, you'll never be happy in a bank. You'll only be happy 
when you're able to serve.’ I didn’t think much about it then 
because I knew I couldn’t become a physician but I did become 
dissatisfied with life in the bank. Banks seemed to me rather 
hard-boiled institutions, and a banking life didn’t appear to 
offer me much scope for service. Now I know what father 
wanted was a position where I could serve. I know I’ve found 
ite 

When Ives was asked in what ways he “served” through his 
work, he answered, “I help give people good homes in which 
to establish family life. I feel I give them service when I tell 
them what insurance not to buy as well as what they should 
buy. People can’t provide against all risks. I try to help them 
determine what is essential.” 


Lifting the Performance of the Trade 

God in the day’s work for Ives means not only a job which 
uses the best he has and makes him improve his skills, but a 
job which lifts the level of performance for the trade. He be- 
lieves business in general and his business in particular should 
abolish racial discriminations, Therefore, his was the first in- 
_ Surance office in the city to have a Negro girl at the desk. Early 
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in the relocation program for Japanese Americans he brought 
a young man from one of the camps and put him to work at 
the main desk of his hotel. He let it be known that persons of 
any color would be welcome as guests in the hotel. 

The first Negro guest was a gifted, scholarly man, but one 
of the permanent guests stormed in protest, “III not stay at 
this hotel one more day if they let a ‘nigger’ stay here.” 

“Sorry you feel that way,” replied Ives, ‘but that’s my policy 
as long as I manage this hotel. After you think it over I hope 
you decide to stay.” 

Two nights later Ives was surprised to see the irate guest 
sitting on the sofa conversing with the Negro. Later, the white 
man remarked to Ives, “You know, that Negro guest [he used 
the proper word, Ives observed} is a most interesting fellow.” 

“I’m so glad you found that out,” Ives replied. 

Ives has protested discriminatory real estate advertising and 
is hopeful that the committee he has appointed to draft a new 
code of ethics for the Real Estate Board will improve the prac- 
tices of the profession in his area and remove racial discrimina- 
tion in all its subtle forms. 

Ives served two years as Chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Church and Race of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and the Council for Social Action. He is now a director 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. 

In his labor relations John feels he has developed a real 
working partnership with the clerks, maids and laborers who 
work for him. He has an incentive plan by which he shares 
profits to the extent of 5 per cent to 15 per cent bonuses when 
the volume of business warrants such sharing. 

Ives doesn’t pose as a model, but his sincerity is genuine. 
One of Ives’ acquaintances observed recently, “He has not been 
worn smooth by the rough and tumble of business life and it 
isn’t likely that he ever will be. After all, it’s practically im- 
possible to wear the edges off a diamond,” 


SI Work Where Shey Wherk 


{A guest contribution to Ray Gibbons’ column, “On To Action,” 
by Archie Peace, a Congregational. Christian minister who works in a 
manufacturing firm in Poughkeepsie, New York. | 


Yes, I’m a “Working Minister.” 


Does that sound strange? Well? Why not? We have medical mis- 
sionaries, agricultural missionaries, so why not working ministers? 
Ministers laboring out in the work-a-day world where men must spend 
so much of their time. Ministers working with their fellow men to 
prove that Christianity can survive in and transform any and all of 
the demands and influences with which men must deal in earning their 
livelihood today. \ 


The training program for department managers in the company for 
which I work insists that leadership translates the “know how” into 
the “show how.” We need religious “show how’ today. Men need 
and are ready for religious leadership which can translate the beliefs 
of the Christian faith into concrete actions and relationships—and do | 
it where men work and live. Such Christian leadership will accept the 
responsibilities of assisting in carrying on the economic process while 
finding the ways and means for improving it from within. “And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt (and worked) among them.” This is the — 
creed of the working minister. 


Such Christian witnessing is not all sweetness and light. Far from 
it. There have been mistakes and failures and there will be plenty 
more. But by the grace of God the lessons learned will be put to good 
use, and the “blood, sweat and tears’’ are well worth the price. To 
what avail? This, for example, a challenge from a fellow worker: 
“Say, if you can keep your religion among this bunch of (words un- 
printable here), my hat’s off to you.” 


Yes, ’'m a working minister, and that hat is going to come off, 


